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cannot hurt a real genius. In the average case it probably would save a 
writer from misquoting Milton, who said (p. 34), not 'effulgence,' but 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

At its best it might help the student to see the relation of this line to its context 
and the relation of both to the structure and meaning of Paradise Lost as a 
whole. Mr. Eastman's affinity is Whitman, and not Milton. 

The value of the book mainly lies in the illustrative passages and the re- 
marks concerning them; the author in his time has published verse of his 
own; he now shows what he enjoys in his favorite poets, and why he enjoys 
it. The average reader will like his book. Dry-as-dust would like it better 

if it had an index. 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 

The Ethical Approach to Theism. By G. F. Barbour. Edinburgh and 

London, Wm. Blackwood and Sons, 1913. — pp. vi, 115. 

In the pages of this essay we have a forcible and persuasive statement of the 
moral argument for the existence of God. The author insists that genuine 
theism has always been selective in its method, choosing the best in the world 
of human experience and identifying it with the divine principle. He notes 
that in the last century the scientific demand for impartiality and compre- 
hensiveness led to the abandonment of the selective for the synoptic principle 
in the philosophy of religion: the argument proceeding from a survey of all 
the facts of experience to an Absolute Mind capable of including them, thus 
identifying God with the object of widest knowledge rather than of highest 
value. The author does not pause to criticise this view, which he regards as 
pantheistic rather than theistic; he merely mentions its incapacity for dealing 
with the problem of error, or of the relation of finite to infinite mind. Instead, 
he endeavors to meet the objection that the selective procedure of theism is 
subjective and arbitrary. A justification is found for it, according to his view, 
in the principle of development which does not hold the facts of existence 
upon the same level, but distinguishes higher from lower, and thus justifies us in 
thinking that the former give us a truer insight into Reality. Now the highest 
grade of existence is the ethical. Moreover, it is just this aspect of our experi- 
ence which is freest from subjectivity and arbitrariness, since the universality 
of moral obligation makes it binding equally upon all human individuals, and 
its absoluteness suggests that it is grounded in the nature of Reality. Indeed, 
the demand for Absolute Perfection points to the objectivity of such perfec- 
tion and to its unique place in the universe as a whole. One is constrained to 
admit the cogency of the reasoning by which the author defends his funda- 
mental position that theism is selective in its method and that the most 
convincing argument for the existence of God is drawn from the facts of moral 
experience,!yet one may wish that he had considered more fully the consequences 
of this view. What will he say of the lower grades of existence, the less 
worthy aspects of experience? It is no longer possible after the manner of the 
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old theology to charge all of these to man's sinful will. Either they too must 
have their source in the Divine nature and by so much lessen its perfection, 
or else they must be regarded as possessing an independent existence and thus 
limiting the Divine Will. Choosing the latter alternative, our theism takes 
the form of belief in a Conditioned Purpose manifesting itself in universal 
evolution, a view which seems to be gaining increasing acceptance today. 

Henry W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 

A First Course in Philosophy. By John E. Russell. New York, Henry 

Holt and Co., 1913. — pp. viii, 302. 

How can we best introduce the student to the study of philosophy? Through 
ethics, logic, the history of philosophy, or through a general introductory 
course in philosophy. When the student is able to take only a little philos- 
ophy, perhaps but one course, the problem becomes insistent. Many teachers 
of philosophy find that the needs of the average student demand that they 
offer a course in "Introduction to Philosophy." To such teachers Professor 
Russell's book will be of substantial value. 

It is clearly written. The discussion is as free as possible from technical 
philosophical terminology. It is fairly written. No philosophical bugbears 
are held up before the student. For example, the discussion of materialism 
is as sympathetically written as any part of the book. Professor Russell does 
not give the impression of championing any particular philosophical system 
but of endeavoring to present in unbiased manner the leading theories of the 
nature of reality and of the nature of knowledge. 

The method of the book is not formal or rigidly systematic, but dialectical. 
The discussions do not lead to some predetermined solution. Indeed, for the 
most part, the arguments are not closed in definitive form. The book suggests 
problems, and to some extent, solutions, for both student and instructor, but 
does not try to take the place, either of the student's own reflection or of the 
independent and constructive work of the instructor. The book does not 
consist of a body of material for the student to commit and for the instructor 
to question upon. It is rather a tool for the teacher to use freely. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is that it does not try to cover 
the whole field of philosophical thought. Professor Russell's object has been 
to stimulate the student to form habits of philosophical thinking rather than 
to acquire a smattering of all the manifold 'isms' which the history of 
philosophical thought presents. If philosophy is a view of life and a way of 
life, and if the purpose of philosophical study is to train the student in the 
habit of correlating the various phases of his knowledge and in seriously 
reflecting upon his life's meaning. Professor Russell's method is fundamentally 
sound. 

The main body of the book falls into three parts: Part I, "The Problem of 
Reality"; Part II, "Epistemology"; and Part III, "The Problems of Con- 
duct." In this last part, some of the central problems of ethics and religion 



